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RESUME OF THE "BULLETINS" OF THE PARIS 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

(Year 1868.) 

By E. Villin, P.A.S.L., F.R.S.L. 

Civilisation. — Basques of St. Jean-de-Lnz. — The Olmo Skull. — The Influence 
of Geological Media. — The Eyzies Caves. 

The last time we reviewed the above Bulletins we promised to give our 
readers an outline of the papers (contained in the two numbers ending 
the year 1867), bearing upon Civilisation and Religion, contributed 
by MM. Coudereau, Pellarin, and Bataiilard. But now that Mr. L. 0. 
Pike has very ably treated both these subjects before the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London, we shall confine ourselves to indicating the 
conclusions (if they be conclusions) of the Paris Anthropologists. 

M. Coudereau's paper upon " Civilisation" is a scientific attempt to 
accurately fix the meaning of the word civilisation — a term vague 
enough etymologically, but still more vague practically, since we see it 
applied to at least twenty different kinds of communities. After re- 
minding his audience that every important human institution has its 
germ in animal societies, the author inquires : " Shall we place the 
starting point of civilisation in animality — 

" a. At the time when temporary association appears ? 

" b. At the time when the association becomes permanent, but 
when it is still unconscious of the realised and realisable progress 1 

" c. Or, shall we only place it at the time when reflection takes 
place, and when the animal can reckon the progress effected, and to 
be effected V 

The author prefers selecting the last point, without, however, pro- 
nouncing definitively, and he gives his reason for his preference : 
" Our mind attaches to the word civilisation an idea of action on the 
part of the civilised ; for, before experience and reflection have inter- 
vened into progress, the species had not chosen the ameliorations ; they 
had been subjected to them under the influence of the brutal process 
of nature. With reflection, there appears the desired, longed-for, pro- 
gress. The creature then begins to voluntarily struggle with nature 
— the latter itself giving a direction to the struggle. From passive, 
which it had been hitherto, it becomes active." 

M. Pellarin, in a very able paper on the same subject, brings the 
question nearer to us. He is less rigorous than M. Coudereau, and 
simply looks for a sociometre amongst the different stages of humanity. 
vol. yil — no. xxvn. D D 
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Dividing humanity into four great social types : the Savage, the 
Patriarchal, the Barbarous, and the Civilised states, and discarding 
religious doctrines as an infallible sociometre, he says in conclusion : 

" 1. There is a succession of periods or social forms through which 
humanity passes in its unconscious march towards the end of its 
destiny, which is the realisation of justice, liberty, and happiness. 

" 2. Civilisation is but one of these periods or forms, which has for 
its especial mission to prepare the instruments of liberty, of happiness, 
but which is incapable of extending equitably to all, the enjoyment of 
these ; that, only social forms superior to civilisation will be able to 
accomplish." 

MM. Coudereau and Pellarin, we need hardly say, developed their 
subject thi-ough a revision of scientific and historical facts, most 
learned and instructive, and both their treatises are very interesting 
to English readers, as exemplifying once more the admirable lucidity 
of our Parisian brethren. We must, nevertheless, own that, in spite of 
subsequent papers by MM. Coudereau and Bataillard, and a brilliant 
discussion in which several members joined (MM. Pruner-Bey, Dally, 
Barrier, Gaussin, Bertrand, and de Blignilres), the question was left 
what it was before, except that a new and convenient word was coined, 
viz., sociometre. 

The year 1868 was brilliantly ushered in by M. Broca, who, at the 
meeting of the 9th of January, read a paper upon " The Basques of 
St. Jeande-Luz," — the first of a series on the Basques by himself and 
other members. 

In this paper M. Broca gives a table of observations as regards 
hair, eyes, and cephalic indices, on forty-seven living subjects, con- 
firming the fact that the inhabitants of Guipuscoa and Biscay are in a 
great majority dolichocephalic — a fact which the previous examination 
of seventy-eight skulls from Zaraus had foreshadowed already. 

At the meeting of January the 23rd, M. Broca presented the Paris 
Society a collection of fifty-eight skulls from St. Jean-de-Luz, the 
examination of which strengthened the above conclusion. The con- 
sequence of this discovery cannot be exaggerated, since it tends more 
than anything to disprove Betzius's theory. Roughly speaking, every 
Anthropologist knows that Retzius' theory, stripped of all phraseology, 
is — 1. That the Autochthones, i.e., the primitive population of Europe 
— the age of stone-man — were brachycephalic. 2. That the foreign 
population which settled in Europe immediately afterwards, i.e., the 
age of bronze man, were dolichocephalic. Hence, as the Basques, the 
Fins, and the Laplanders are the only Europeans who speak a language 
foreign to the Indo-European family, it was premised that they all 
must necessarily be brachycephalic. But now it is no longer per- 
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raitted to doubt that Ketzius was hasty. The proofs brought forward 
by M. Broca, who does not theorise, but demonstrates facts, seem ab- 
solutely to fix anthropology on its right bases in Europe, namely, that 
brachycephalic and dolichocephalic men were contemporaneous, instead 
of the latter succeeding the annihilation of the former. 

The Vascons (or Spanish Basques) who live on the southern declivity 
of the Pyrenees, are decidedly a partially mixed semi-dolichocephalic 
population, whereas the French Basques (St. Jean-de-Luz) present a 
mixed population, wherein the brachycephali predominate. And what 
gives the difference a still more typical character is that the doli- 
chocephaly of the Vascons is occipital. 

M. Broca enumerated all the details of his researches at great 
length, and, to our mind, completely and conclusively. We cannot 
pretend in these few lines to do justice to this magnificent contribu- 
tion. To go into the question of measurement of the skulls, of sex, 
age, origin and history in an incomplete manner, would deprive the 
paper of all its merits, and rob the student of the pleasure he will 
have in reading it. This, however, we must say, that M. Prunor-Bey, 
who is one of Retzius' disciples, did not admit M. Broca's facts as con- 
clusive. Without going into a question for which he was unprepared, 
he only allowed that the Basques " are a very mixed people," — which 
is saying very little, in our humble estimation, against an array of 
formidable facts, facts which, M. Broca said — and there he emphatically 
expressed his belief — " must do away with the erroneous view hitherto 
entertained." 

At the same meeting, M. Praner-Bey, who had also presented the 
Society with ten Toulouse skulls (Aquitaine), recognised a similarity 
between them and the Basque skulls. This caused M. Broca to remind 
the meeting that Toulouse had probably been founded by people affi- 
liated to the actual Basques, Tolosa being a Basque name, and there 
still being in the Guipuscoa province a town of that name. M. Quatre- 
fages, who had inhabited Toulouse, said that the sprightly alluring 
(provocatrice) physiognomy of the Toulouse women is very striking in 
comparison to that of the Agde and the Aries women. 

The Olmo human skull, whose cast had been sent from Italy by 
Professor Cocchi, of Florence, was declared to belong to the quater- 
nary period by M. Pruner-Bey. 

We are not aware that a cast of this celebrated skull was ever re- 
ceived by the London Society. 

The paper, " A Comparison of Cephalic Indices upon the Living 
Subject and upon the Skeleton," by M. Broca, shows that the skull is 
6 millimetres less than the head, in its antero-posterior diameter, and 
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8 millimetres in its transverse diameter ; giving a difference of 1 -68 as 
the average cephalic index between the head and the skull. 

" Upon the Action of Geological Media in the Aveyron District" 
is the title of a paper, by M. Durand (de Gros), -which gave rise 
to a controversy extending over two months, in which MM. Broca, 
Lagneau, Quatrefages and others took part, all of whom greatly 
differed in their views on the subject. The question involved is, — To 
what extent can the geological composition of the soil modify any 
given race 1 

There was a good deal of eagerness, and perhaps at first a little 
confusion, displayed by the Paris Anthropologists when the question 
was started by M. Durand, and, if the confusion disappeared in the end 
entirely, the continued eagerness of each party to preserve his ground 
has done much for the elucidation of the subject, which has as yet 
been left untouched by English Anthropologists. 

The Avej'ron department is geologically divided into two mountain- 
ous groups, one chalky, the other belonging to other crystallised rocks ; 
both these masses wind about, overlap each other, and penetrate into 
one another in deep prolongings. To each of these territorial divisions 
there corresponds a distinct population, which differ almost as much 
as the two soils themselves. The Aveyronese of Causse, the chalky 
country, drinking clear water and eating oat or barley bread, acquires 
a size above the average, with a strongly developed bone system, and 
magnificent teeth ; he is physically as well as mentally heavy. 

The Aveyronese of Segala — the district of poor (aigre) lands — is a 
man feeding on chestnuts and rye bread, and drinking cider ; he has 
bad teeth, is quick witted, is slightly built, and attains a size decidedly 
small in some cantons. The difference goes further still : it affects 
the pronunciation of the patois. As a rule, in the Causse country — 
Jurassic or crystallised rock — and this holds good for the surrounding 
departments where the soil is similar — the Spanish ch, and the dj or/, 
are pronounced dj and j, and this pronunciation stops short or begins 
abruptly anew with the Jurassic veins. On the other soil, either the 
gneiss or the mica schist, these sounds are converted into tz and z as 
often as the mica schist or the gneiss is reached. M. Durand ad- 
mitted that this suffered, perhaps, considerable exceptions, but gene- 
rally speaking it amounted to a rule. 

All these facts were detailed at some length, and the expose was 
made still more complete by a valuable letter from M. Jules Bon- 
homme, a judicious and learned naturalist and agronomer inhabiting 
Aveyron, who went into particulars as regards size, dentition, head, 
hair, and morals. 

M. Durand (de Gros) also mentioned a curious fact, namely, that 
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the rural population are almost universally brachycephalic, whereas 
dolichocephaly is one of the characters of the urbane population. 

His conclusion was : " That the Anthropological types which offer 
themselves to us in the displaced, mixed, and disturbed populations of 
our West, are veritable palimpsests bearing, not upon two, but upon 
three strata of characters ; that of the primitive and pure blood, that 
of the crossings, and, lastly, that of the media. The task of Ethnical 
Anthropology consists in unravelling these three characters, and in 
afterwards deciphering each separately ; our clanger lies in confound- 
ing them, and hence missing the end of our efforts." 

This interesting communication was received rather unfavourably 
by several members, who, perhaps hastily, imputed to the learned 
contributor a wish to entirely disregard the race elements, and to 
attribute the differences he had enumerated solely to geological in- 
fluences. And M. Durand had been strongly assailed, indeed, before 
he could completely clear himself of dark heterodoxy on race influ- 
ence, and explain that, on the subject under discussion, if, as he fully 
admitted, race could not be ignored, the medial influences were at least 
immense and incontestable. Anthropologists, therefore, ought not to 
ignore a fact which zootechny had reproduced as well in the same dis- 
trict. M. Jules Bonhomme is precise on this point : " If you take twelve 
two-and-a-half -year bulls, one as nearly alike another as possible, from 
one breeding herd of the mountain of Aubrac or La Guiole (basaltic 
soil), and make three lots of them, one of which is to remain on the 
mountain, the other to go into Causse (chalky soil), and the third to 
go to Levezou (gneissic soil), these three lots within three years' time 
will seem to belong to three distinct varieties. Those which remained 
at Aubrac will be compactly set, their limbs and heads of middle size, 
and present much harmony in their whole shape. The Causse lot will 
be larger, the bones stronger, but the beauty of form will be inferior. 
The Levezou lot will be long and high in shape, the limbs and heads 
will be slender, and the hoofs will be remarkably small- — all of which 
alterations are satisfactorily explained chemically." 

It was then that M. Lagneau read his short paper on the Aveyrou 
Saracens, which has been wholly inserted in the Memoirs of the 
London Society, and which, although it bore on race alone, did not 
weaken M. Durand's arguments. 

In the discussion, M. Broca did not deny the influence of media 
within certain limits, but he stated his opinion that M. Durand's con- 
clusions were hardly founded, and that what he took for geological 
influence was in reality a gross result of race ; that, as regards the 
difference in the pronunciation, it amounted to nothing more than 
habit, fashion, or early training. This last opinion, in which we for 
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our part entirely concur, was, however, ably controverted by M. 
Durancl in a very interesting digression on etymology, phonation, 
growth of languages, (fee, which went far to strengthen his position. 
But M. d'Abbadie denied the influence of habitat on the phonological 
peculiarities in question, adducing the case of the Basques, the 
Ethiopians, and the Aymara people, respecting the letter r, in proof 
of his argument. M. Girard de Rialle sided with MM. Broca, Ber- 
trand, and d'Abbadie, but we think he was unfortunate in selecting his 
example and in saying that the Chinese could not pronounce the letter 
r. We can affirm that the Chinese have that sound in four of their 
radicals and in five hundred and fifty-four words. (See Morrison's 
Dictionary.) 

But whilst those gentlemen were assailing M. Durand, he received 
a partial support from MM. Lunier, Bataillard, and Quatrefages, a 
support, however, weaker on the head of language than on the score of 
physical conformation. 

On the 2nd of April, 1868, the subject furnished another paper to 
the indefatigable M. Durand de Gros, who derived material support 
from extracts from M. Magne's work On Agriculture, and from the 
Origine et Transformation de I'Homme, by M. P. Tr6maux. Other 
authorities were quoted besides those, and the discussion re-opened 
wit!) unslackening vigour, each side, however, somewhat abandoning 
exclusive views, until at last it was ended by M. Durand, who said 
that " his unique pretension was to call the attention of his colleagues 
to the study of the question of media considered as modifying agents 
in the forms of life. Pathology, hygiene, sociology, and zootechny had 
already entered into this fruitful path wherein Anthropology should 
now precede them and be their guide." And we believe that the 
serious attention which his papers produced will have the desired 
effect. 

At the same meeting M. Jouvenel communicated a paper from 
Signor Nicolucci upon " The Age of Stone in Italy," in which the 
learned professor expresses his belief, founded on observations the 
table of which is furnished, that the people who inhabited Italy at 
the stone-period had a cranial form differing from that of the people 
who introduced the use of bronze. The bronze-type has, in his 
opinion, maintained itself in Italy ever since, and the stone-type still 
exists in small families in Italy and other parts of Europe. These 
two propositions Signor Nicolucci promised to trace up in an ulterior 
and more extensive contribution to anthropology. 

Upon the Skulls and Bones of Les Eyties.- — We now come to the great 
anthropological discovery of the year 1868 — assuredly one of the 
most precious discoveries ever made — the one which last year thrilled 
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every fibre of scientific men with pleasure. We allude to the famous 
treasure dug up by the distinguished geologist M. Lartet fils, at Les 
Eyzies, in the Perigord province. 

M. Lartet fils, before depositing the excavated objects in the Paris 
Museum, was invited by the Ministre de l'Instruction Publique, who 
had generously covered all the expenses (an example which we com- 
mend to the consideration of Her Majesty's Government), to submit 
the human bones to the Anthi-opological Society of Paris for definite 
examination. It was, then, at the meeting of the 21st of May that 
M. Lartet fils read the history of his discovery to the anthropologists, 
a paper of the highest interest, describing splendid stone implements 
(some being beautifully ornamented with carvings), but to which we 
must refer the reader for want of space here. 

The bones and skulls had been under M. Broca's examination for 
some time, so that on the same day the learned anthropologist could 
give the audience the benefit of his labours in one of those papers 
which he alone knows how to write, wherein the reader knows not 
what to admire most, either the exposition of the subject, the general 
bearing, the analysed details, the terse logic, the conclusions, or the 
lucid, simple, fluent, and, at the same time, nervous style of the 
author. As palaeontologists by the mere examination of a bone frag- 
ment can at once re-build in imagination the being to which it be- 
longed, so can we, by the reading of any part of M. Broca's paper, 
form an idea of the magnitude of the subject treated. 

This paper has been abstracted in our October review for 1868, and 
we therefore refer the reader to our vol. vi, p. 408 ; but as the 
subject is interesting to us beyond any which has been brought under 
the notice of anthropologists for years, we propose, as succinctly as 
possible, giving the pith of the discussion it caused. 

" One thing can be boldly stated, M. Broca had said in summing 
up, namely, that the Eyzies race is entirely different from all the 
other races, ancient or modern, as yet known to us." 

On May the 4th, M. Pruner-Bey read a paper controverting very 
nearly every point enumerated by M. Broca, to which the latter, in a 
long and skilful speech, seems, to us at least, to have successfully dis- 
posed of the arguments brought forward. Furthermore, M. Broca at 
the next meeting read a new paper on the same subject, called " Les 
Eyzies Skulls and the Esthonian Theory," which, if it had any effect 
at all, established his facts still more inexpugnably. Nothing daunted, 
M. Pruner-Bey, with his usual ardour and skill, and that, too, on the 
ominous 18th of June, gallantly again attacked his accomplished op- 
ponent. But the position was not to be carried by a coup-de-main, 
and the heavy artillery of M. Pruner-Bey, if it effected a breach, was 
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insufficient for a successful assault ; so that M. Broca remained thus 
far absolute master of his stronghold. 

M. Pruner-Bey, objecting no doubt as a scientific man to have to 
deal with caricature, thus criticised the new subject : — " This Peiigord 
troglodyte had the legs of a gorilla, the prognathism of a negro, the 
eyes of a Chinese, all of which were crowned by a skull advantageously 
shaped enough, cerebrally, to account for the artistic aptitude of those 
ancient populations. Let us confess, gentlemen, that if the diagnosis 
of these feature were exact, which is not the case, the pseudo-human 
beings of Ctesias would cease belonging to mythology." We see the 
tone. M. Pruner-Bey was able, it is true, to produce a mandible be- 
longing to a Celt skull of the iron-age, the ascending branch of which 
is as long as 57 millimetres, whereas that of Les Eyzies is 49 only. He 
owned that such dimensions were quite exceptional, " Yet," said he, 
" they can be met with sometimes, and do not exclusively belong to 
the race of Les Eyzies." If M. Pruner-Bey had followed, proof in hand, 
M. Broca step by step, and, instead of theories, opposed stern facts 
or only one skull to M. Broca's skulls, tibias, femora, humeri, and 
ribs, and upon such a datum based his arguments, the conclusion 
arrived at would indeed have been left undecided. But nothing of the 
sort took place. M. Pruner-Bey either retrenched himself behind the 
Esthonian theoiy, or he called the flattening of the tibias the effects of 
rachitism, just as he had called, a year before, the Naulette jaw that 
of an idiot, because it disturbed his theory ; or again he appealed to 
precedents, exactly as if railways could not be, because they were not, 
before the discovery of steam-power ; and, moreover, the Lahr skull, 
found by M. Ami Bou6 in the loess of the Rhine valley ; the Engis skull, 
excavated by Schmerling from a cavern of the mammoth-age ; the 
Engisheim skull, found in the clay of the Rhine valley, and described by 
M. Faudel ; the celebrated Neanderthal skull ; the Olmo skull, the 
Clichy-Montmartre skull, as M. Broca remarked, are, if not precedents, 
at least all data and facts tending to the same demonstration — that 
the autochthones were not solely brachycephali. If M. Pruner-Bey 
had argued upon solid ground, if, instead of systematically denying the 
consequences of the above-mentioned cases, taken separately or collec- 
tively, he had multiplied counterproofs, or only produced a single one, 
then the bones of Les Eyzies would not have proved so decisive against 
the theoiy of Retzius. 

All the objections raised by M. Pruner-Bey were, one by one, met by 
M. Broca, who, besides reducing to nought his opponent's argu- 
ments, and especially that founded on alleged rachitism, confirmed his 
views by going into more particulars than before, and altogether 
satisfied the Paris Society, who were unanimous — M. Pruner-Beyex- 
cepted — in acknowledging the soundness of his facts. 
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On the 16th of July, the discussion was continued by M. Bertillon, 
who summed up a very sound speech thus : — " On the question of 
shape, in anthropology, it is the measurements and numbers which 
are the indispensable characteristics of scientific truth, and not phrases 
and impressions. And upon that ground we have seen that the pre- 
cise measurements taken by M. Broca do not permit us to class within 
the same group, as M. Pruner-Bey does, the skulls of Les Eyzies with 
those of the Esthonians." Here M. Pruner-Bey, never at a loss for 
new arguments, tried to maintain his assertions ; but he was met by 
M. Lagneau, who, taking facts into consideration, said, " that the 
ethnography of western Europe cannot exclusively rest upon the 
Mongoloid family and the ancient dolichocephali, called Celts by M. 
Pruner-Bey. Three chief different races, at least, seem to have taken 
part in the formation of our prehistorical population. Not only is 
the ancient geographical division of Gaul into three people ethno- 
graphically distinct, attested by Strabo, Csesai - , and other authors, 
but the triple ethnical origin appears equally likely, when the docu- 
ments furnished every year by the army recruiting bureaux are com- 
pared, as regards the very unequal territorial distribution of the ex- 
emptions for want of stature and for other infirmities." 

Again, M. Pruner-Bey replied, this time briefly, without swerving 
from his line of defence, and M. Broca got up to close the long debate, 
once more convicting, we think, his learned opponent of inaccuracy 
on the score of rachitism, and of inconsistency on the score of Estho- 
nian skulls ; thus having the last word for science' sake. And we 
are glad of it, indeed ; for a great fact has been established which 
brings anthropology one stage further towards the origin of man. 

We sincerely congratulate M. Broca, and heartily rejoice that his 
immense labours, consummate skill, and indefatigable energy, found a 
field worthy of himself, wherein his qualities could be displayed all 
at the same time, for the benefit of science, and the delight of scientific 
men. 

As to M. Pruner-Bey, who lias been hundreds of times right against 
the whole world, he can, indeed, afford once to be wrong, or only 
mistaken, on evidence though it be ; he can, above all, we feel certain, 
stand good-natured criticism from his English admirers. 

At the meeting of the 2nd of July, 1868, M. Durand (de Gros) read 
a paper called "The Torsion of the Humerus, and the Animal Origins 
of Man," which gives anatomical proofs of Lamarck's system of trans- 
formation of species, and is a very interesting contribution to science. 

The meeting of July 30 was mainly taken up by a brilliant dis- 
cussion on Esthonian skulls, upon receipt of a letter from Herr Her- 
mann Welcker on that subject. MM. Hamy, de Mortillet, Gaussin, 
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Bertrand, Lagneau, and Hallegnen, maintaining, against M. Pruner- 
Bey, opinions already implied or expressed in the discussion upon the 
skulls of Les Eyzies. 

The paper upon " The Russian Element in Europe," by M. H. 
Martin, opens the first meeting after the vacation, Oct. 15, with an- 
other paper by M. Rochat, upon " The Degeneracy of certain Irish 
Races," a fact which M. Broca does not admit. He says : " The only 
effects observable in Ireland are but the ordinary effects of misery ; 
namely, scrofula, diminution of stature, etc. These effects are rapid, 
but they are momentary ; and they disappear as soon as the evil con- 
ditions which caused them disappear, the race promptly resuming all 
its attributes." 

M. Broca, on presenting the Paris Society with bone fragments 
from a dolmen at Sainte-Suzanne (Sarthe), Nov. 5, declared he had 
recognised in them the same characteristics as those observed in the 
femurs of Les Eyzies. 

In the number of the Bulletins ending the year 1868, M. Defert, at 
the end of his excellent digest of the London Society's labours, re- 
minds the reader of Dr. Hunt's appeal to common sense in his paper 
on " Physio-Anthropology : " What Dr. Hunt wants is the study of 
Anthropology after the experimental method, — the method of facts, 
without preconceived ideas or theories of any kind." 

This precept was acted upon by M. Dally in his beautiful papei', 
read at the meeting of the 19th of November, called "The Order of 
Primates and Transformism." In this treatise the author tries to 
prove that the anatomo-physiological distance which separates man- 
kind from apes, taken in a mass, is smaller than that which separates 
some apes from others. 

He first treats his subject physiologically, and afterwards anatomic- 
ally. " The ancients and the moderns up to the last century," said 
he, in concluding, " could not form a right idea of organic gradation ; 
they knew neither the anthropoids, nor the Oebidce, nor the inferior 
human races, nor the fossils, and left a vast gap between man and 
the Pitfiecidce, which they scarcely knew, or the cheiroptera, to which 
they assigned a rank unconformable to their organisation. The theo- 
logical period of humanity attributed to man a supernatural or mira- 
culous character ; the metaphysical period separated him from the 
rest of nature ; but the period of positivism at last shows his real 
place, — that of a family of the Order Primates. Physical science has 
taught us that nothing can come from nothing, and that forces in- 
cessantly transform themselves without loss in the measure of then- 
effects ; chemistry has shown us that the formation of a body resulted 
from new combinations of the same elements ; biology reveals the 
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formation, with the same material, of tissue, the properties of which 
are distinct : comparative embryology reveals metamorphoses being 
pursued, during a long period, for several generations ; botany proves 
that the adaptation to any medium produces considerable changes in 
the constituting parts of plants ; Darwin, lastly, has demonstrated 
the spontaneous initial variation of organic beings, — a variation 
favoured, confirmed, and increased by the straggle for life and the 
selective reproduction." 

But the Darwinism of M. Dally found a strong opposition on the 
part of MM. Giraldes and Alix. M. Giraldes showed that the author 
had omitted to compare the architecture of parts, and the conforma- 
tion and functions of these parts ; that he had hardly done more 
than give a sketchy comparison, and that between subjects entirely 
dissimilar, — taking adults here, young there ; from here a primate, 
from there a lemurian, etc. 

M. Alix said : " There are two ways of putting the qxiestion, accord- 
ing as the word difference is put in the singular or the plural. If 
the question is whether there are more differences between some men 
than between some anthropoids, the question is insoluble, because the 
number of differences can never be counted with a sufficiently rigorous 
accuracy. The other proposition, Whether there is more difference, 
is easier; for then by taking into account the subordination of cha- 
racters, it may be judged whether the orang-outang, the gorilla, and 
the chimpanzee may be classified with men or with apes. This small 
orthographical detail is of great importance." And he went on show- 
ing that M. Dally had not been so scrupulous or so impartial in his 
anatomical inquiry as he might have been. 

We have given an aperqu of these views, merely to show that the 
Paris scientific world is quite as divided as ours on the question of 
Darwinism ; and that moreover the data upon which the application 
of the theory (whether it be right or wrong) to the genus Homo, are 
far from being collected as yet. 

The Bulletins for the year 1868 are closed by a splendid paper, 
read, on December 17, by M. Sanson, upon Hybridity, the conclusion 
of which tends to prove that the criterion of species is to be found 
nowhere else than in fecundity. But in spite of the excellence of 
this paper, we must refer the reader to it ; first, because it is hardly 
anthropological ; and secondly, because want of space compels us to 
conclude this imperfect sketch. 

Had we not already exceeded the space allowed us here, we should 
have noticed other papers by MM. Prunieres, de Mortillet, Letour- 
neau, Pommerol, Lartet, Bertillou, Duhousset, and some other mem- 
bers ; as it is, however, we can only refer the reader to them. 
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Such, then, were the labours of our Paris brethren during the year 
1868, a year, indeed, most fruitful both in great discoveries and nu- 
merous scientific treatises. In parting with them, therefore, we offer 
them our hearty congratulations for the past, and our sincere good 
wishes for the future. 



PHYSICS AND METAPHYSICS. 
By Charles Beat. 



" All our conceptions are based on the implied postulate, that the world is 
as it appears. . . . The advance of knowledge consists in the substitution 
of accurate conceptions for natural ones." — Man and his Divelling-place, by 
James Hinton. 

" When the person wha is spoken to dinna ken what the person wha 
speaks means, and when the person wha speaks dinna ken what he 
means himsel, that's metaphysics." This well-known definition is 
probably as true now as when it was first given. The main cause of 
its truth, as it seems to me, first lies in the want of common terms, and 
consequent disputes are thus not only unintelligible, but do not in 
all cases resemble "the communion of saints." The words soul and 
body, mind and spirit, knowing and being, matter and force, substance 
and properties, cause and effect, noumenon and phenomenon, condi- 
tioned and unconditioned, are all used in a different sense. And this 
is not surprising, as the object of the inquiry is to determine what 
these terms really do mean, and what is the sense that ought to be 
put upon them. In metaphysics each disputant has his own language, 
and all controversy ought to begin by mastering each other's dic- 
tionary. I propose to begin at the very beginning, and then to see if 
modern science has thrown any light on this subject. 

Hume says, " We may observe that it is universally allowed by 
philosophers, and is, besides, pretty obvious of itself, that nothing is 
ever really present with the mind but its perceptions, or impressions, 
and ideas, aud that external objects become known to us only by those 
perceptions they occasion. Now, since nothing is ever present to the 
mind but perception, and since all ideas are derived from something 
antecedent to the mind, it follows that it is impossible for us so much 
as to conceive or form an idea of anything specifically different from 
ideas and impressions. Let us fix our ideas out of ourselves as much 
as possible ; let us chase our imaginations to the heavens, or to the 
utmost limit of the universe, we never really advance a step beyond 



